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can obtain blessedness. Much of the above sounds like a caricature, but it may be a misrepresentation of something analogous to the Indian doctrine that the acts of a Yogi are neither black nor white and that a Yogi in order to get rid of his Karma creates and animates many bodies to work it off for him.
In Basilides we find the doctrines not only of reincarnation, which seems to have been common in Gnostic schools1, but of Karma, of the suffering inherent in existence and perhaps the composite nature of the soul. He i? said to have taught that the martyrs suffered for their sins, that is to say that souls came into the world tainted with the guilt of evil deeds done in another existence. This guilt must be expiated by commonplace misfortune or, for the nobler sort, by martyrdom. He considered the world process to consist in sorting out confused things and the gradual establishment of order. This is to some extent true of the soul as well: it is not an entity but a compound (compare the Buddhist doctrine of the Skandhas) and the passions are appendages. He called God OVK- &v Qeb$ which seems an attempt to express the same idea as Brahman devoid of all qualities and attributes (nirguna). It is significant that the system of Basilides died out2.
A more important sect of decidedly oriental affinities was Manichseism, or rather it was a truly oriental religion which succeeded in penetrating to Europe and there took on considerably more Christianity than it had possessed in its original form. Mani himself (215-276) is said to have been a native of Ecbatana but visited Afghanistan, Baqtria and India, and his followers carried his faith across Asia to China, while in the west it was the parent inspiration of the Bogomils and Albigenses. The nature and sources of his creed have been the subject of considerable discussion but new light is now pouring in from the Manichsean manuscripts discovered in Central Asia, some of which have already been published. These show that about the seventh century and probably considerably earlier the Manichseism
1 It appears in the Pistis Sophia which perhaps represents the school of Valen-tinus. Basilides taught that" unto the third and fourth generation" refers to transmigration (see Clem. AL fragm. sect. 28 Op., ed. Klotz, iv. 14), and Paul's saying "I was alive without the law once" (Rom. viL 9), to former life as an animal (Orig. in Ep. ad Bom. v. Op. iv. 549).
a For Gnosticism, see Buddhist Gnosticism, J. Kennedy in J.R.A.S. 1902, and Mead, Fragments ofalaith Forgotten.